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HAYDEN’S NEWSPAPER WEIGHT. 


Mr. Hayden, s man of leisure and a regular user of public newsrooms, 
was worried by having to hold up a newspaper at arm's length in 
order to read it. He therefore invented the weight illustrated above. 
He thinks that it will add to the comfort of all newsroom users and 
that the tidy appearance of the newspapers will be appreciated by 
Librarians. 

The fitting consists of a handsome rubber-buffered brass weight hung 
on a 9 inch brass rod fixed to the newspaper stand by a pair of brass: 
brackets, and the price is low, viz., 5/9 each. Why not try a sample 
fitting—it is a utility and efficiency device. ; 


- What about Supplies? - 


When trade is dull, the library is busy. A busy library uses up its 
supplies and we want Librarians to think of Libraco when the time 
arrives to replenish. Libraco stock all essential supplies for both 
indicator and open access libraries. You can depend on the quality, 
on the finish, and the workmanship, and the cost is no more than. 
you pay for inferior s. In the re-opening of a library the other 
day, where £1,500’ of Libraco fittings had been installed, reference 
was made to the beautiful and expert workmanship of Libraco, and 
the highest compliments were paid on the efficient way the work was’ 
carried out. Libraco make it their business to give satisfaction. 
For 24 years, ever since they started business at the International 
Library Association Conference, they have devoted their attention to 
library work, in fact they have grown up with it and are busier now 
on library work than at any time previous. 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, | 


LIBRACO LIMITED, 


W. W FORTUNE Managing Director, 


42, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1.. 
Office Equipment Dept.: 62, CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We predicted last month that some effort would soon be made, 
honestly or otherwise, to reduce municipal salaries. Newcastle 
has made a commencement. The Municipal Journal tells us that 
with only nine dissentients the Council has decided to reduce 
salaries by £44,067 by 3rd December, ‘‘ if the new scale of salaries 
is not then in vogue.” ‘The reductions are to be made in three 
instalments, the first of which (£14,975) took place on 2ist May, 
and the second and third (of similar amounts) are to take place on 
3rd September and 3rd December respectively. Other towns will 
endeavour to imitate this example, and we have already seen news- 
paper references to the drastic action of Newcastle from various 


towns. It is not always remembered that the Newcastle salaries 
include the latest war bonus, and the precedent is being quoted 
even in towns where war bonus is no longer paid. We hope 


librarians and their association will keep a keen eye upon this 
matter, as the attempt is sure to be made to reduce salaries in 
relation to pre-war salaries, and no heed will be taken of the fact 
that library salaries were usually not much above the level of mere 
existence. 


* * * 
It is typical of British librarianship that it has taken small direct 
interest im the library affairs of the League of Nations. This 


offshoot of the Governments has established very considerable 
sectiona! libraries, which are now situated at Geneva, and it might 
have been expected that European librarians would have adminis- 
tered them. But although there are divisional British and other 
librarians employed in the League Libraries, the chiefs have come 
from America. The results have not been altogether satisfactory, 
and the ‘technical efficiency " upon which they were appointed 
has not been very evident. Moreover, America is not a member of 
the League of Nations. We insist that British librarianship is 
quite as capable as American—-we do twice the work of the average 
American library at half the cost--and we cannot understand the 
acquiescence of European librarians in these appointments. The 
whole attitude of the British Government towards librarianship is 
uninformed and therefore slighting, and the League of Nations 


appointments are only one phase of that attitude. The Library 
Association should, at least, not acquiesce in the matter. 
* * 


The Library Association excursion to Brussels has done much, 
we think, to revive the entente cordiale existing between British and 
Belgian bibliographers. As will be gathered from the brief report 
with which Mr. Berwick Sayers has supplied us, the Brussels 
Institute has not only come unscathed out of the war, it has made 
great advances, and the Palais Mondial, where it is situated, has 
become the centre of an actual world university. There we have 
for the first time a university surrounding and focussed upon a 
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library, a model which other nations, including our own, would do 
well to study. M. Paul Otlet, the general secretary, desires to see 
a British branch of the Institut International established in Great 
Britain. The suggestion has interesting possibilities. 


* * * 


No mature librarian still in possession of sanity desires youth 
to be other than virile and enthusiastic, but we confess that we do 
not care for the tone of the Annual Report of the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association. We have always cordially supported the junior 
association; we believe it to be a great source of inspiration and 
usefulness, and hitherto it has maintained, with infrequent excep- 
tions, a certain dignity. The Association will not do any good by 
a dashing, unrestrained style of writing, such, for example, as the 
authors of ‘‘ Letters on Our Affairs” sometimes adopt. Of course, 
there are many things to complain about in the matter of salaries, 
but there has never been less to complain about than at present. 
By which we do not mean that salaries are ideal or even good, but 
that they are improving. 

* 


We have no further information as we write about the business 
side of the Manchester Conference. ‘The local arrangements, how- 
ever, are fairly complete, and everything points to a successful 
gathering. We would urge the Council of the Library Association 
to move a little more rapidly. The holiday season is already here. 


Last month we published a letter from Mr. Walton, of New- 
castle, upon which we had not space then to comment. Mr. Walton 
urges in effect that while certificates are not bad things, they show 
only that a man has been well coached, and he quotes from Sir 
Ernest Satow to support his view. No doubt it is useful to remind 
ourselves occasionally that certificates are not the sole measure of 
ability ; but there seems no particular need to press the fact upon 
the library profession There are already too many assistants 
willing to accept Mr. Walton's view, and we would urge that the 
possession of certificates does prove that their possessor has taken a 
systematic interest in his work, the existence of which can be 
proved by no other means. Uncertificated men, if they have out- 
standing ability, will be known by their deeds; but for the others 
the examination is necessary, and should be required. 


ALFRED C. BROOKS, 


BUILDING, ART AND GENERAL DECORATION. 
GAS, HEATING, ELECTRICAL, SANITARY ENGINEERING. 
Rents Collected, Property Managed and Surveyed. Any Distance. 
23, Exmouth Street, Commercial Road, E. 1. 


Telephone: EAST 3209. 
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A LIBRARIAN’S READING. 


By Miss Kare Fearnstve, Chief Librarian, Waterloo-cum-Seaforth. 

It would seem on a surface view that Librarians have ideal 
conditions and ample opportunities for reading. Indeed, it is 
upon some such expression of extravagant opinion that you must 
blame my choice of a subject. Do Librarians read! And have they 
such exceptional opportunities?’ As to the first it might be 
indiscreet to venture an opinion. And as to the second, the fact 
of handling books does not insure the opportunity for reading 
them. ‘‘ I do not wait for opportunity, I make it,” says the Aute 
Suggestionist. It is not to the necessity or the joy of reading that 
I desire to turn your thoughts, but rather into certain channels 
which seem to me to lead to basic principles--principles without 
which we can be neither readers nor Librarians in the true meaning 
of the terms. 

We, who circulate so many books, frequently have cause to 
marvel at the volume of reading, and at its ineffectiveness. How 
little it seems to influence thonght, originality, the development 
of personality. And are we not sometimes disconcerted to discover 
how fragmentary and ineffective seems the impression our own 
reading has made? 

The fact is that we misconceive the very nature of reading. We 
are content to absorb, unreservedly, greedily—without direction, 
method or intention, and with little or no intellectual effort in the 
process. Literature has a profound, vital relationship to life, but 
without personal effort that relationship does not become operative. 

Psychology has hitherto been an experimental region for the 
scientist and specialist. Now, however, it has become an absorb- 
ing and popular interest. The educationist, mental physician, 
politician, welfare worker, journalist, and not least the novelist, 
all seek to base their work on a dissection of the infinite complexi- 
ties and subtle variances of mind forces. The conscious and sub- 
conscious tendencies and instincts of human nature are continuaily 
being laid bare for us. And among those instincts much stress is 
laid upon the creative instinct or impulse. In part this is due to 
the fact that we have just lived through a period of terrible 
destruction. Destruction, not only of life and property, but of 
intellect, power and genius. Broken humanity reasserts itself and 
clamours in its necessity for recreation. The necessity for re-creat- 
ing institutions, systems, ideas and ideals. Of all the avenues open 
for the exercise of this creative instinct none are so fundamental 
or so universal as that of thought. Realize it, we can—-we must 
create our own thought. Yet we seek to evade the effort by rely- 
ing upon books to do it for us. This is to misunderstand the very 
nature of books, and to fail altogether in the art of reading. 


Wuat 1s Reapinc? 


What is reading? Kerfoot, in his little book, ‘‘ How to Read,” 
describes it as ‘‘ a form of living, because of the things that happen 
in us when we read. We tell ourselves the author's story in terms 
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of our own equipment.” Of course, this is why your reading and 
mine of the same book may be so widely different, according to the 
mental and imaginative equipment we each bring to it. Kerfoot 
says that reading matter is just printed instructions as to what to 
do with our memory, imagination, reason and understanding 
in order to create inside ourselves the story, poem or idea. That 
we are makers as we read, enlarging our own equipment, and learn- 
ing creatively to use it. Ile has some interesting things to say 
about mental readiness to act, by which he means readiness to 
establish relations between the thing presented to the mind at the 
moment aud a previous conception or experience. lle describes 
ene vital weakness of much that goes by the name of reading when 
he tells us to pay mote attention to our ‘ reactions of dislike than 
to our reactions of liking.” An idea or a situation that is unwel- 
come -repugnant we commonly dismiss as a mental nuisance. 
Thus comes prejudice, narrowness, stagnation. 
Wry Do We Reap! 

Our next point is a vitally interesting one. Why do we read! 
Why do you read’ We may variously answer for recreation, educa- 
tion, culture, knowledge, companionship. In the entrance hall of 
this Library there are ce rtain legends inscribed on the glass panels. 
One of them reads ‘‘ Man Know Thyself.” What a task! Yet what 
a vital injunction. Of all the fascinating interests that this vivid, 
turbulent world presents the mystery of one’s own personality is 
outstanding. Why? And why is it so well nigh impossible to 
achieve that knowledge’? Is it not that could man know himself, 
could he recognise his intrinsic self and his potentiality he would 
thereby know and understand the universe itself? I and the 
universe are one sings the Trascendentalist, and thus it is 

‘Flower in the crannied wall . . . 
If I could understand 
What you are, root and all--and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

One of our most distinguished Librarians, Mr. Guppy, has said 
in a lecture that “‘ we read to satisfy our craving for immortality.” 
Yes, eradicate all notions of time limit from your idea of immor- 
tality, stress the craving to identify one’s ego with the great spirits 
of all the ages, and you find yourself at that precise point. We 
do read to satisfy our craving for immortality. 

Kerfoot, in the little book already quoted, says, ‘‘ We read to 
yet away from ourselves and to find ourselves; or from an impulse 
to forget, an impulse to play and an impulse to know.” The desire 
to forget, to get away from oneself, is freely indulged, with 
deliberate intention and conscious understanding. This function of 
reading is a legitimate and important one. And the desire to 
know, to tind oneself, is not only pursued in so-called solid reading. 
It may apply to readers and reading of the more ephemeral type. 
But with this difference: Such do not know what they seek. They 
seek subconsciously ; a process which in the nature of things must 
be carried on without direction and power. I do not intend to 
imply from this that ce should always read with the deliberate 
intention of self-improvement or of self-discovery. 
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PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL MoTIVEs. 


A Librarian reads from two motives: a personal and a_pro- 
fessional--I would rather say a social -one. From the need for 
developing his own personality, and from the need for educating 
himself to be a guide to others. I suggest to you that the first is 
much the more important. For his professional reading will lack 
force if it is not built on his personal reading. One cannot be a 
true librarian if one has not first approached literature from the 
urge of one’s own needs. 

Application and drudgery may make a man an efiicient 
cataloguer, a quick exhaustive guide to a technical Library, where 
his business is to know where technical information is pigeon- 
holed, or an excellent administrator of detailed and complicated 
organisation in a large library system but an administrator is not 
a Librarian. 

Dynamic Force. 


Did you note the metaphor used recently by the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Lewis! He described the ideal Librarian as a ‘‘ power 
station.” Should it not be so! We are to be the energy, the 
dynamic force which connects our books and our readers. We are 
to bring into vital living relationship the thought of past and 
passing ages with the creative minds of our own days and genera- 
tion. But no power comes from apathetic or unintelligent or unin- 
terested personality. Borrowed enthusiasms, cursory, superficial, 
reading of books about books, reading for examination purposes 
will never impart that strength of personality and breadth of vision, 
or that realized joy which makes the enthusiast and compels him 
out of his own vitality to make contact between books and people. 

Possibly, if you take broad views of education and of personality, 
you may say that this applies to all the professions; that it should 
apply to all occupations and peop'e: that the development of 
personality is the first need of humanity, after which the rest will 
follow. To which I gladly reply Agreed. But I contend that our 
profession holds in a special sense the magic key to knowledge. 
Particularly to that knowledge which is exceptionally valuable, the 
knowledge which mankind seeks of his own volition, desires for its 
own sake and gains by his own efforts. Unless you have followed 
this path yourself you cannot sense the needs of those who come 
for the keys. 

SELECTION. 

Let us turn now to a few very practical matters. And first as to 
selection. Reading has been described in picturesque language as 
an adventure. It is a true desc ription. For reading, as I have 
essayed to deal with it, is fraught with all the elements of adven- 
ture. It involves risk, surprise, uncertainty, novelty and discovery. 
Therefore one individual cannot mark out a course for another. 
Each one must experiment for himself— select the books that are 
best for himself—hence he must to some extent ‘‘ know himself,” 
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There are three forms of literature, however, which have a 
special claim upon our interest. Philosophy, History, and Poetry. 
An American professional payer recently published a reading list 
for prospective librarians. The groups were History, Current 
Events, Literature, Library Work, Self-Culture, Fiction. There 
was no mention of PHILOSOPHY, and it is a great omission. 
J. A. Thomson has said in his valuable little book, ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Science,” that ‘ philosophy is the interpretation of facts: 
science describes facts, but philosophy interprets them.” We all 
have a philosophy of life, whether we hold it in our minds as an 
intelligible ordered thing or merely as a chaotic mass of sentiments 
to which we give spontaneous utterance when unusual circum- 
stances arise. The great philosophers Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Marcus Aurelius, Francis Pacon, give one spacious ideas and 
generous attitudes of mind with which to interpret one’s facts of 
life. 

Surely, too, our interest takes us to History. To seek a 
knowledge of the evolutionary processes of time, or the rise of 
language and literature, of the movements of races and nations, of 
their actions and interactions in relation to one another. When 
Mr. H. G. Wells first announced his ‘‘ Outline History ” there was 
much scoffing at the idea of Mr. Wells as a historian. But he 
has come out on top. He usually does. He has achieved a great 
thing, for he has given us an outline of Universal History which 
lives and moves and has definite significance for us at every stage. 
He has thrown into the limelight the meaning of history, which is 
not to be found in a bewildering avalanche of events, but in move- 
ments and tendencies. We zet from his history proportion, 
sequence, and intelligible conception of many causes and effects ; 
and we return to our national and sectional histories much better 
equipped for their right interpretation. And was there ever a 
time when we stood in greater need of a knowledge and right 
interpretation of history? 

The mind that cannot find treasure in POETRY is deprived 
of the greatest of all forms of literature. It expresses the deepest 
and most beautiful thoughts and feelings which are inexpressible in 
any other form. It opens the doors of the imagination and 
carries one out of the hard actual conditions of life into the region 
of ideal beauty and truth. 

The sordidness, the weariness, the ugliness, the untruth of the 
world seem less menacing and soul destroying when one has spent 
precious time with Shelley's ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” Browning's 
Paracelsus or Noyes’ Forest of Wild Thyme.” The passion 
of love, the glory of sacrifice, the beauty of truth are nowhere so 
clearly mirrored as in our great poetry. 


WorksHoe READING. 


Coming now to what I shall term workshop reading, I do not 
propose to spend time to-night over technical professional litera- 
ture. You, who spend many hours digesting this doubtless all too 
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solid, solid matter, will think it quite unnecessary. There is one 
plea to be made, however that we should keep a vigilant eye on 
our professional periodicals. For many Librarians these 
journals are the only means of knowing what professional things 
are happening outside their own Libraries. 

This brings us to the difficult question of PERIODICAL reading. 
It is here that we find the greatest need for exercising the fine art 
of skipping. There are people who declare that they can gather 
the gist of an article by running their eyes down the middle of the 
lines of print. The beginning and ending of paragraphs would 
seem a more satisfactory method 

NEWSPAPERS unfortunately, we must read for current news. 
But they run away with too much valuable time, and one needs to 
keep a strict censorship over one’s mind. Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
right when he says we ought to insist upon journalistic gentlemen 
signing their articles. Ile adds, and give their address and the 
amount they are paid for each article. It is more necessary still 
that we should avoid taking our news from headlines. 

MAGAZINE reading is akin to the cinema-going habit. It is a 
lazy pastime. Popular because it requires no mental effort. ... . 

Adequate time must be found for REVIEW papers. Here it is 
that we continually glimpse avenues of thought which we would 
fain pursue for personal pleasure, and where the necessities of our 
profession demand sacrifice. In this way we have many depriva- 
tions, but one outstanding compensation. Wide review reading 
gives one many sides of controversial questions. Librarians, of all 
people, have least excuse if they are narrow-minded and prejudiced 


CHILDREN'S LITERATURE. 


Let me here refer to a special department of our work, 
Children’s Literature. The ‘“ Times Educational Supplement” is 
specially valuable to us. Not so much for its reviews as for its 
articles on education and child psychology. For instance, some 
weeks ago, there appeared a charming article on ‘ Babies and 
Maps,’ showing the newer methods of reaching even the tiniest tots 
at the level of their own interests. We believe that our best work 
lies before us, that the children now using our Juvenile Libraries 
will make wider, more intelligent use of these institutions than do 
the present generation. Then we must keep ourselves alive to the 
latest methods of education, otherwise we are back numbers and 
can expect no better results in the future. ‘ 

Lack of time is the eternal impediment. So we say. But you 
remember Arnold Bennett's reproof when he tells us that we have 
all the time there is. So we have. It is lack of definite intention, 
plan or direction, lack of the will to put first things first that 
defrauds us of so many precious hours. Everything has its price, 
in time and strength as well as money. Do we value it sufficiently 
to pay the price? 

Someone has said that a lifetime spent in reading and thinking is 
frequently a lifetime wasted unless the results be communicated. 
And W. E. Haweis says that ‘‘ expression is the imperative mood 
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of our nature, without it we wither and pine, with it we develop 
and soar.’ There are more ways of expression than that of public 
speaking. But in concluding my remarks this evening I have a 


special appeal to make. You are now verily librarians. It is you 
who bring the readers and books in your respective libraries 
together. It is not enough that you read yourselves and enjoy 
books. It is needful that you train yourse'ves to give expression 
to the ideas and thoughts that your reading has enabled you to 

This brings me back to my starting point. Let me leave it there 
for it is fundamental. The thing which we create with our own 
brain and hand is that which gives the deepest and most lasting 
satisfaction. 


EARLY SPANISH BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 

If those who are interested in the early typography contained in 
our national collection have waited since 1916 for another volume 
of the Catalogue of books printed in the XVth ce ntury now in the 
British Museum, and apparently may continue to wait for some 
time, they can console themselves meanwhile with an excellent little 
special catalogue of the Spanish books up to 1601. The trustees 
avd Dr. Thomas are to be congratulated upon a piece of work 
which will be of immense service to ail who are interested in the 
early literature of Spain. There is no doubt that the Spanish 
nation during the last few years has been making rapid strides, and 
that the early literature of a country, whose language is now 
spoken by upwards of 80 millions of the World's inhabitants, will 
receive, as it deserves, increasing scrutiny and attention. This 
particular catalogue lays no claim to be anything more than a list 
of titles which will serve to indicate the actual books in the library. 
Cross-references, more or less adequate, are provided, and _press- 
marks are given, the headings following those in the General 
Catalogue. It was perhaps inevitable that this should ke so, but 
in the future, if any attempt is made to prepare a detailed catalogue 
with collations, it is to be hoped that those entrusted with the task 
will take their courage in both hands and start de novo. We shall 
then be spared for example, finding some of the editions of the 
Cancionero General wnder Cancionero’ and others under 
‘Castillo, Fernando del.” One could have wished that Dr. 
Thomas had found himself able to give more bibliographical refer- 
ences. lHlaebler is cited in each case for the incunabula, but no 
assistance is afforded in the case of XVIth century books. Again, 
it would have been of considerable interest if some symbol could 
have been affixed to the books which contain woodcuts. Hi, like 
Oliver Twist, we ask for more, it is not because we fail in any way 
to appreciate the utility and general excellence of this catalogue. 
No figures are given, or any attempt made to summarise the con- 
tents, but I have calculated that the Museum appears to have over 
2,800 books printed in Spanish in Europe up to the year 1601. Of 
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these, nearly 10 per cent. are duplicates, and about 156 were 
printed in the XVth century. It is interesting to note that since 
the date of Proctor’s last Supplement to his Index (1902), the 
Museum has added about 43 Spanish incunabula, which shows a 
very satisfactory rate of increase. 

Mr. Pollard, in his introduction, states that the Museum has 
ovly about one-sixth of the books in this particular period still 
extant, but rightly calis attention to the tact that ot the really 
important books, the percentage is very much higher. This is due 
to the Grenville bequest, and I find that almost exactly ten per cent. 
of the books in this catalogue came from that collection. Of these, 
there are several valuable early Romances, the Celestina of 1502, 
the first edition of the works of Boscan (1543), the Libre del 
C'onsolat (Barcelona, 1484), Tirant /o blanch, (Valencia, 1490), the 
two Cancioneros of Enzina (1509 and 1516), a good copy of the 
Biblia Complutense (1514-17), the rare New Testament of F. de 
Enzinas (Antwerp, 1543), the first edition of the poetry of Ausias 
March (1539), Puler’s Morgante (1543), the Carcel de Amor en 
Valenciana prosa (Barcelona, 1493), and many others which com- 
bine to give distinction to the Museum collection. 

Of the other books in this catalogue, we find the only known copy 
of the earliest surviving edition of Los quatro lihros de Amadis de 
Gaula (Caragoca, 1508), Villena’s Los trabajos de Hercules (Zamora, 
1483), one of the first illustrated books printed in Spain, and a fine 
copy of the Mozarabie Missal (Toledo, 1500), printed on vellum. 

‘The compilation of this catalogue marks a distinct stage in the 
literature relating to early Spanish typography. I know of no 
similar catalogue in any of the public libraries of the United 
Kingdom, and certainly there is nothing of the kind in any similar 
institution in Spain with which I am acquainted. 

The number of early printed Spanish books in the United 
Kingdom is at present an unknown quantity, but now, thanks to 
the enterprise of the British Museum Authorities and the labours of 
Dr. Thomas, himself a distinguished student of and writer on early 
Spanish literature, a beginning has been made and an example 
given which other libraries may well follow. 

JAMES P. R. LYELL. 

* Short-title Catalogue of Books printed in Spain and of Spanish Books 
printed elsewhere in Europe before 1601 now in the British Museum b 
Henry Thomas, D.Litt. 8vo. vii. pp. and 101 pp. Printed by order of the 
Trustees, London, 1921. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION VISIT TO 
BRUSSELS. 


The party which left Victoria on May 14th was not a large one. 
but it managed to extract a great dea! of pleasure and, I believe, 
valuable instruction from its visit to the Institut International de 
Pikbliographie at Brussels. A pleasant railway journey, a crossing 
over a glassy sea (albeit a somewhat misty one) and a superb run 
through the highly cultivated fields and woods of Belgium, with 
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memorable glimpses of the towers and spires of Bruges and Ghent, 
made an appropriate approach to Brussels itself. ‘The party was 
housed comfortably at the Hotel de Bordeaux, and everything ran 
pretty smoothly. 

We were not allowed much idleness. Our friends, Messieurs 
Paul Otlet and Henri La Fontaine, had graciously arranged a 
programme for us which was to keep us well occupied. One or two 
of us caught a view of the Hotel de Ville under the new moon on 
Saturday evening, and a few were in the flower market in the 
Grand Place at 6.30 on Whitsun morning (I notice that everybody 
gets up early on the first morning in a continental city); but at 10 
a.m. we were entering the Palais Mondial at the Cinquantenaire, 
the new and spacious home of the Institut International. There 
Messieurs Otlet and La Fontaine received us and the latter gave us 
a cordial welcome, which was supported by his distinguished 
colleague. We then learned that the Institut had in effect become 
the nucleus of a World-University, somewhat on vacation-school 
lines, where for one or two months in the year picked students from 
all countries came to study. Last year there were 200 students and 
over 40 lecturers; this year the respective numbers will no doubt 
be doubled. In order to facilitate international study the Palais 
Mondial has been arranged as a museum, a room being devoted to 
each country, the rooms being arranged on the decimal classification 
system, and each room containing exhibits of characteristic data, 
pictures, maps, etc., illustrating the history and present social and 
industrial features of the country with which it deals. An interest- 
ing tour of these rooms was followed by a lecture in English by M. 
Otlet, in which the objects of the International Institut de Biblio- 
graphie were described. I hope to give some fuller accoun* of these 
lectures at a later date, but suffice it to say now, that the great card 
catalogues of the Institut contain over 12 million cards arranged 
half under author and half under the wonderful expansion of 
Dewey, which is the widest known achievement of the Institut. 
In the same room, with the cabinets containing the cards, is a 
collection of bibliographies believed to be the fullest in existence. 
Next day we were introduced to the International Library which is 
growing up at the Institut. Its founders recognize that an inter- 
national collection of the books of all time—it would contain over 
50 million books, would it not?—is impossible, and they are con- 
templating only a 20th century library. We then examined a 
systematic exhibition of the methods of the Institut, in which the 
exhibits showed the development of the classification, the history 
of the card and sheaf catalogue systems, the methods of guiding, 
and so on. On the following day we examined the encyclopedia 
collections; that is to say, the great system of cuttings filed in 
drawers on the vertical system, each folder of which is minutely 
classified, and the whole forming an ever-expanding and always 
current world encyclopedia. This occupies several rooms. M. 
Otlet then gave us a detailed lecture on the theory of the Decimal 
Classification, and explained with great lucidity the elaborate but 
very simple “ relation marks” which make it possible to sub 
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divide the ‘‘ Brussels Dewey ” to such an enormous extent. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Sayers gave a public lantern lecture 
at the Palais Mondial, on ‘‘ The Present Position of the Municipal 
Library in England,” which drew an interested audience, including 
several Belgian publicists. The highest admiration was afterwards 
expressed of the achievements of British libraries. That same 
evening Madame La Fontaine entertained us at her beautiful home, 
a good tram ride out of the city, where from the roof we looked over 
miles of Belgium, where in the drawing-room M. La Fontaine 
played Chopin with the strenuous ease of skill; and where we had 
much pleasant conversation, during which M. Otlet gave us a vivid 
account of the German entry into Brussels. We were delighted, 
too, to meet Madame Otlet. 

Of the visits and tours that we made, a few words must suffice. 
We did the perfect tram ride to Tervueren, visited the Congo 
Museum, and walked through the beautiful Forest de Soignes; we 
spent a brilliant day at Antwerp in the Plantin Museum, the 
Cathedral and on the Steyne; we walked through the not-long-since 
desolate main street of Louvain, and saw with astonishment beauti- 
ful new houses rising everywhere, and we spent three crowded hours 
reviving our impressions of Bruges, and (some of us) in climbing to 
the top of the belfry there. 

One charming visit must not be omitted—to the model children’s 
library, given by the American Women’s Committee, and now 
supported by the Brussels municipality. This is l’Heure Joyeux in 
the Rue de la Paille, is a smal! beautifully furnished and brightly 
decorated open access children’s room, where Miss Cowing received 
us and we had some pleasant exchange of views. 

I think the whole excursion was well worth while, but we should 
perhaps have been a larger party had our visit been arranged for 
Easter. I am expecting an invitation from Holland for next 
Easter. Who would like to join such an enterprise? 

W.C.B.S. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ARISTONYMOUS, 
Watrorp. 

A few miles north of the Great City lies an inconsiderab‘e 
place named Watford, whose chief title to fame, I am told, is its 
football team, in which there is a smiling goal-keeper named—but, 
there, it is not of football that I desire to write. Watford has a 
library, I am also told, and I gather so much from The West Herts 
Post and Watford Newsletter, and this library has a committee. 
Recently the assistant librarian received promotion to another 
library. At the time of leaving he was earning £200. The 
Watford Committee, ‘‘ in the interests of economy,’ determined 
that they did not want an assistant librarian to succeed him, but 
‘merely a junior” at £150 per annum. The Librarian asked to 
be heard on the point, but fearing, no doubt, that their expert's 
opinion would make them look silly, the Chairman 
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Rervusep to Let Him Speak. 

This decision naturally led to the adoption of the Chair- 
man’s view that only one expert is needed to run a public library, 
and accordingly Watford advertised its post at the super-royal 
‘salary ” of £150, or £50 less than the average scavenger is paid. 
Whereupon the Secretary of the Library Association addressed a 
letter to the committee, in which he protested against the silencing 
of the librarian and the adoption of a policy ‘‘ which substitutes 
inefficient for efficient service in the name of economy.’ The letter 
was duly read, and thereupon ensued 

Epiryinc 
‘Mr. Evans: I propose that the letter lie on the table. Who 
are these people that they should dare to dictate to us! I resent 


the tone of this letter. It is most dictatorial. 

Mr. Trewin: I agree. We ought not to allow outsiders to 
dictate to us with regard to our work here It is a piece of 
impudence. 


Mr. Anprews: | think it is bad form. 

Mr. Evans: It is impertinent. 

Mr. Gowers seconded the motion for the letter to lie on the 
table, and it was agreed upon.” 

One hesitates to express one’s view of this self-complacency ; but 
ene would like the opportunity to remind Mr. Evans that the 
Library Association is the representative British authority for the 
advising of library authorities, and is incorporated as such by 
Royal Charter. It will dare, we hope, to protest in every case 
where a library committee shows so little knowledge of its duties as 
has been displayed by the Watford Committee. The whole 
dialogue is doubly what Mr. Trewin declares the letter to be; its 
whining tone proves it, and the sooner the library committee 
realizes that the better will it be for the reading public of Watford. 


More Myopta. 

It seems, too, that the librarian had the temerity to want to 
attend the meetings of the Library Association at Brussels and 
Manchester. Out came the wrathful ones again “in the interests 
of economy.” The speech of one, Mr. Watkins, is a gem of purest 
ray serene in this connection : 

**T oppose it,” said that worthy. ‘‘ I do not think this is a 
time when we ought to spend the ratepayers’ money on holiday 
jaunts.” (Does Mr. Watkins remember a time when we ought to 
have spent the ratepayers’ money on anything? In an experi- 
ence of forty years I remember that t/:* was always an ‘‘ inoppor- 
tune time.) “Tf,” he continued, our librarian requires a 
holiday, let us grant him one. But we know the state of the 
country and its finances.” (Now, Mr. Watkins, are you quite 
sure that we do?) “ This is the sort of suggestion we get from 
the Government” (which, of course, lacks the vision of the 
speaker). ‘‘ It does not seem to matter-—if it is public money, 
it can be spent. I have my back up against it, and if someone 
does not start we shall get worse and worse.” (This seems a little 
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obscure ; does one start to get one’s back up against things! But 

the exact meaning eludes me.) He goes on later, ‘“‘ What will 

be said in the town! Ratepayers will say ‘ Why the deuce do 
you do it?’ Why should we pay money away for people to go on 
holidays! ” 

I am, indeed, sorry to hear that Watford ‘‘ Ratepayers " express 
themselves so strongly. Well now, my Aristonymous, you have 
seme idea of the type of mentality with which some librarians have 
to grapple. 

Tuese Men po Not 

That the professional education of any man is never complete, 
that constant and regular exchange of views with workers in the 
same field is necessary to continued efficiency. But this was a 
public official, and public officials are fair game, especially when 
one has elections in prospect. The public loves an attack on an 
official. It is as good as bear-baiting, and nearly as intelligent. 
However, the greatest librarian of our days wrote: ‘‘ Every library 
which desires to keep abreast with modern ideas in library work 
should send its librarian to the annual conferences of the Library 
Association, and pay his expenses. There is more knowledge and 
good obtained by a librarian coming into personal touch with other 
librarians during a conference week than can ever be achieved in 
a state of hermit-like seclusion. The sum spent on a library 
conference to ensure a librarian’s attendance is by far the most 
profitable investment a library committee can make in a single 
year.” These are wiser words than any that have recently come 
out of Watford, and I commend them to the library oligarchs of 
that place. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

I have wasted rather a large space in giving prominence to a 
quite unimportant library committee; but it was so typical of a 
fast-dying school of public thinking that I couldn't resist sending 
that account to you. One other matter in connection with appoint- 
ments I wish to raise, and that is the very prevalent practice of 
giving testimonials which are eloquent but not quite veracious. 
Wise men know that testimonials are usually suspect, but they 
expect them to bear some relation to the truth. Recently I have 
had such testimonials to support candidatures, and I have found 
them gross in their extravagance. A librarian has a moral 
obligation not to foist a bad worker upon another librarian. I 
once met a testimonial-writer and asked him what he meant by one 
such testimonial. “Oh,” said he, “what would you do if you 
wanted to get rid of aman!” The answer contained a reason, but 
not a satisfactory one as you will allow. Again, I plead with the 
School of Librarianship not to say that its students are qualified 


‘* for the post of librarian or chief assistant librarian.’ This seems 
to be the stereotyped form used even for those who have had no 
service in libraries and whose age may be about 21. Such 


testimonials will not advance the School. 
CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS."’] 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


The Birmingham Commercial Library has proved to be a great 
success since its establishment in 1918. Between 300 and 400 
attendances have been recorded daily. 

A Compensation Claim put forward by the Islington Public Library 
Committee for repairs to the South-Eastern branch library was 
repudiated by the late Ministry of Food on the ground that the ac- 
ceptance of the accommodation by the Food Control Committee upon 
certain conditions referred to in the claim had not been sanctioned by 
the Divisional Food Controller. The matter has again been brought 
to the attention of the President of the Board of Trade, with a request 
for renewed consideration of the claim, and it appears that the Board 
of Trade is now prepared to consider any reasonable claim in respect 
of dilapidations directly attributable to the occupation of the library 
by the Food Control Committee 

Middlesex County Council has adopted the Carnegie Rural 
Library scheme. ‘* The cost is regarded as never likely to be light, 
not exceeding £600 a year, and for this sum 6,000 volumes can be 
circulated annually.” So says The Municipal Journal. We are 
not so sure of the sum mentioned, although it may do for a 
beginning. 

The Norwich City Council, on the 17th May, received a report 
from the Public Library Committee that Alderman Sir Eustace 
Gurney had offered to present to the city the Lazar House and 
cottages adjoining, and a recommendation that ‘‘ the generous offer 
by Sir Eustace Gurney be accepted with grateful thanks, subject 
to Sir Eustace Gurney’s consent to the postponement of the adapta- 
tion of the building as a Branch Library, the Council in the mean- 
time using it for public lectures and for municipal and educational 
purposes.’ The Council] unanimously accepted the offer. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Francis Wm. McLaren, Chief Assistant, Walthamstow, has 
been appointed Librarian of Barking. 

Mr. T. W. Powet., Sub-librarian, Kingston, and at present 
student at the School of Librarianship, has been appointed 
registrar and librarian at Battersea Polytechnic. 

Mr. ©. R. Sanperson, Librarian of the Gladstone Library, has 
been appointed to lecture on Library Routine at the University of 
London School of Librarianship. Mr. Sanderson was trained in 
the Bury and Bolton Public Libraries (1901-1911), and from 1911- 
1914 was on the staff of the John Ryland’s Library, Manchester. 


CATALOGUE NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A new volume has just appeared in the ‘‘ Classics of American 
Librarianship” Series. This is entitled ‘‘The Library and 
Society,” and contains a large number of reprints of papers 
and addresses, edited by and with notes by A. E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 
The previous volumes in this series—‘‘ Relationship between the 
Library and the Schools,” and “‘ Library Work with Children,” are 
well known to librarians in this country. The same principle is 
followed and the same method used in the arrangement of material 
in the new volume as in the two earlier works. Selections have been 
made from the speeches and writings of leading librarians, states- 
men, writers on public affairs, etc., dealing with the relationship 
between the Library and Society from every point of view, and 
covering a wide field both theoretical and practical. The book 
contains sections on ‘‘ Gereral Community Relations,” “‘ The Com- 
munity’s Service to the Library,” and ‘‘ The Library's Service to 
the Community,” “ Financial Support,” ‘‘ Control and Guidance of 
Reading,” etc., each article being prefaced by a short explanatory 
and biographical note by Dr. Bostwick. The book is fully indexed 
and contains about 500 pp. Price 13s. 6d. net. 

We announce also the latest addition to the ‘‘ Handbook Series.” 
The subject discussed in this case is ‘‘ IMMIGRATION,” and the 
articles have been selected and compiled by E. M. Phelps. As 
usual in this series, the main portion of the book is preceded by a 
very comprehensive bibliography. Miss Phelps divides her subject 
into two section, Pt. 1 dealing with ‘‘ Restriction of Immigration,” 
and Pt. 2 with ‘‘ Asiatic Immigration.” The sections are treated 
as distinct from each other, with separate briefs and bibliographies. 
The book should be ordered by all librarians who have already 
added to their libraries the previous volumes in the ‘“ Handbook 
Series. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. The H. W. Wilson Company have sent us recently 
‘“ HENRIK IBSEN,” a small bibliography compiled by I. T. E. 
Firkin, reference librarian of the University of Minnesota. The 
book is issued in the ‘‘ Practical Bibliographies” Series, and is 
described as a Bibliography of Criticism and Biography, with an 
Index to Characters. Many hundreds of references are given in 
this small volume, which is arranged under an Author and Subject 
Index. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

A work from the pen of John Cotton Dana has just reached us 
from the F. W. Faxon Company, entitled “SUGGESTIONS.” 
This little volume is made up of extracts from the writings of John 
Cotton Dava during the past thirty years, and the writer explains 
in the introduction that they are now reprinted because they seem 
to be as true now as when they were written, and because he seems 
not able to say the same things again in any better way. The book 
is intended chiefly to assist the beginner in library work. More 
than 100 short extracts are included, illustrating the writer's views 
on “ The Library and the Public,” ‘‘ The Influence of the Library,” 
‘Libraries in Schools,” ‘‘ Advertising,’ ‘‘The Librarian as 
Censor,” ‘“ Library Organization,” ‘‘ Business Libraries,” ete. 
Price 6s. net. 
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Mr. Sanderson holds the Inter-Arts Certificate of the University of 
London. 


Mr. J. Freperick Seicnior, student at the School of Librarian- 
ship, has been appointed an assistant at Croydon Public Libraries. 

Mr. Harouip E. Warres, student at the School of Librarianship, 
and formerly of Lincoln Public Library, has been appointed assis- 
tant at Watford Public Library. 

Mr. Duncan Gray, Rural Librarian, Warwickshire, has been 
appointed librarian to the Rural Library system of the County of Kent. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Atvert A. Barkas, the 
Librarian of Richmond, who was found shot in Richmond Park on 
13th May. He was a native of Jersey, and was trained at Birming- 
ham from 1881 to 1891, becoming Librarian of Richmond in the 
latter year. He was nearly sixty years of age. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Fiercuer, R., Lrv., 6, Porchester Road, Bayswater, W.2.—No. 5, 
General. 

Tiranti, J., & Co., 13, Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1.—No. 12, Gereral and Fine Arts. 

Epwarps, D. W., 11, Queen Street, Iull.--No. 21, General. 

ComBripGce’s, 70. Church Road, Hove, Sussex.--No. 7, General. 

Witson, J., 151, Corporation Street, Birmingham.—No. 592, 
General. 

FoyvLte, W. & G., Lrv., Charing Cross Road, W.C.2.—No. 1, 
Abridged Literature & Biography. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


T'o the Editor of The Library World. 


50, Thistle Street, 
Dunfermline. 
Ith May, 1921. 
Dear Sir, 

The perennial comment of Aristonymous on rural library 
affairs does more credit to his journalistic news-sense than to 
his practical knowledge of rural library problems. Experience 
teaches, and Aristonymous may be assured that in rural library 
work simplicity in technical method is essential to success. The 
classification suggestions which he criticises were well considered, 
and are adhered to by the writer; but that apart, it is not impro- 
bable that some of us have in the course of years been pleased to 
forget more about classification than Aristonymous ever learned. 

I am, your obedient servant, 


ROBT. D. MACLEOD. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in Library Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements 
in the Country 


FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


~The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX Readers’ Guide 
upplemen Co. 

This index is devoted chiefly to those joel A dealing with the 
humanities and sciencd. Séventeen new a are to be indexed this 
ear, of which nine are added in this num These are: The Geographical 
ournal, Journal of Educational Research, Journal of International 
Relations, London Mercury, Mercure de France, Scottish Historical a 
Socialist Review, Southern Workman, and Studies in Philolo The 
publishers of nearly all the magazines on the new list for I have 
consented to supply copies, so it is probable that the whole seventeen can 
be indexed for May number of the Internationa] Index. 

Librarians who are interested in our announcements with regard to this 
index, which is being developed more and more on lines suited td the 
requirements of British ecw are asked to write to us for further 


information, and s specimen page for inspection. The new annual volume ‘ 


for 1920 is just off the press, copies are in stock here. 


BOOKS 


Second-hand, New and “As New” Copies at Lowest Prices. 
Sent on Approval. § Catalogues (free) on application. 
The various Departments at Foyle’s Bookshops afford a wider choice than 
can be found elsewhere, a considerable saving in expenditure can always be 
effected, and there are certain other advantages, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR “EXCHANGED. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 
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B. RILEY & Co., Ltd., 
LIBRARY BINDERS. 


All Books bound by us are now guaranteed. 


Any book proving defective in wear will be 
re-bound free of charge. 


Trained staff constantly employed on Binding 
Lending, Magazine, and Reference Books. 


—— Prices and sample on application. 


All consignments returned within 4 weeks after receipt 


NOTE ADDRESS: 


B. RILEY & Co. Ltd., Fox St., Huddersfield 


RURAL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH 


W. & R. HOLMES, 


who have been contractors to the 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust since 

1915, and who carry the most 

comprehensive stock of Books in the 
Kingdom. 


Expert Service. Prompt Delivery 


W. & R. HOLMES, 


95, Yorkshire St., & 3-11, Dunlop St, 
ROCHDALE. GLASGOW. 


Printed by Parntmc-Crarr, Lrp., London and Mansfield, and Published for the 
Proprietors by Grarton & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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